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/_,, hagle Brand Dyes 


FOR EXPORT 
Full Line of Colors for Dyeing 


COTTON WOOL SILK 

LEATHER SOAP FOOD 
in BULK and packed in tins, each tin 
covered with colored glazed paper show- 


ing the color the dye will produce. 
Samples of Dyes sent without charge 


1 Kilo.. Kilo., 100 Gms,, 50 Gms., 25 Gms. 
1 Lb. Lb. ee 2 Oz. 1 Oz. 


DYES FOR COTTON DYES FOR WOOL AND SILK 
Color Color 
Fag irect Gree } vle I ( n Red } | 


42 WARREN STREET JOHN C. SPARKS NEw york, U. s. A. 


TO IMPORTERS 


of DYESTUFFS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


YOU are desirous of establish 

IF ing relations with American 

Dye stuff Manufacturers; if you 

vould like to secure exclusive agencies 

vour territory; if there are airy 

pecial colors of which you are in aiid 

any particular information about 
\merican Dyestuffs which vou desiré 

then write us and we can help you. 

(Jur service 1s gratis. 


or nes DYESTUFF REFOR TER 


15 Park Ro New York City 











HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


PRIMULINE 
AURAMINE 
MALACHITE GREEN 


JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 Broad Street, Boston 


Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets C 
Brooklyn, N. Y, C C 


Cable Address: Codes Used: 
Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood. Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 

Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
Dryers. 

All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 
Special Export Prices Correspondence in all languages 
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Highest Quality at Minimum Cost 


A trained corps of chemists in our laboratories 
and an experienced selling organization, both 
versed in the intricate color requirements of 
each individual industry are at your com- 
mand ready to serve you. 


New Additions to Our Line 


NEWPORT FAST ACID VIOLET 10B 
NEWPORT ACID VIOLET 4BS 
NEWPORT DIRECT BLACK E 
NEWPORT CHROME RED A4B 
NEWPORT DIRECT FAST BLUE RW 
NEWPORT DIAZO BLACK RS 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
Passaic, N. J. 


General Offices: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Works: Sales Offices: 
Carrollville, Wis Passaic, N. J. New York, N. Y. 
Ree : Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Passaic, N. J. Greensboro, N. C. Chicago, Ill. 
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A TRUTH FOR THE WORLD 


Coming Protection for Coal-Tar Chemical Industries 
in the United Statés Will Place These Second to None. 


ing more and more apparent, and 
more easily felt and understood 
each time the earth turns about its axis. 
This truth is important to a great many 
people, living in a great many countries, 
and because it is important and will 
mean much to a large number of mer- 
chants and traders, it should at once be 
told and the knowledge of it passed 
from man to man until everyone knows. 
This truth is that the United States of 
America will have coal-tar industries 
which will be second to those of no 
other country. 
Germany, the fallen, once had that 


truth for her own. No other country 
had coal-tar chemical industries which 
compared with Germany’s. Nowhere 
outside of Germany did these industries 
flourish in so complete a form, and 
from no other place save Germany 
could one buy the products of these in- 
dustries in such quantity and of such 
excellence. 


Ding ws is a truth which is becom- 


That was because Germany chose to 
give her attention to these industries in 
a measure accorded them by no other 
country. The German government 
helped with money and with always- 
ready encouragement for those who 
wished to devote their life’s work to 
the advancement of organic chemical 
knowledge. If a young man showed 
ability in chemistry, the German govern- 
ment would train him, and when his 
chemical education was completed, 
would assure him of an honorable po- 
sition and a handsome income of money 
as long as he lived and worked to make 
Germany’s coal-tar chemical industries 
greater and more perfect. For forty 
years Germany did this, and in this line 
of work she became supreme through- 
out the world. The other nations were 
glad to use the products which Germany 
made in this way, little thinking what 
it might mean to the world should any- 
thing happen to Germany which would 
prevent goods from passing across her 
borders. 


But Germany became arrogant. She 
said to the world, “Look! Do you per- 
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ceive what marvelous dyes, what superb 
photographic chemicals, what delec- 
table flavors and perftimes and what 
wonderful medicines come from Ger- 
many? Where else can you go to get 
anything like these? That is because 
the Germans are more intelligent than 
other men, and because no mind ex- 
cept a German mind could have con- 
ceived them, or could have attained the 
degree of proficiency necessary to pro- 
duce them. It is well for the world that 
it has Germany to make these necessi- 
ties; without German genius and learn- 
ing you would never have enjoyed these 
ae civilization would have stood 
still.’ 

This is what the Germans told every- 
one with whom they came in contact. 
In hundreds of cities and to thousands 
of men they repeated always this same 
thing: The German and no one else can 
make the dyes and other products prop- 
erly because from the time they are 
born, the Germans are superior beings. 


They never lost the smallest chance to 


say this and to write it; they were for- 
ever at work to make the world believe 
that God had created in the Germans a 
race of men whose intelligence was 
greater than that given to any other 
race. 


But this was a great fallacy and a 


great lie. And the Germans knew in 
their hearts that it was a great lie, and 
they proved it by their attitude toward 
other peoples who began to make the 
same products. They knew that the 
only thing which had made them su- 
preme in this respect was the great 
amount of time which they had given 
to studying it, and they knew that should 
anyone else give as much time to the 
same purpose, the same products could 
be made—and indeed, they knew that 
the same products might be made in 
much less time by someone else, for it 
has been noted that the German-trained 
mind acts slower than that of almost 
any other race. It takes a German mind 
longer to reason its way to a given con- 
clusion, or to find the answer to a prob- 
lem, than it does the quick mind, for ex- 
ample, of a Frenchman, an Italian, a 
Japanese, a Latin American or a North 
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American. Anyone knows this, or can 
try for himself and find out. 

And so the Germans knew that the 
only way they could make people think 
it was superior genius which enabled 
them to produce better coal-tar products 
than other men, was by preventing 
others from commencing the same 
thing. Whenever any individual tried 


this, the Germans immediately put their § 


prices down until the newcomer, just 
beginning and unable to stand the com- 
petition of many large companies, was 


soon forced to stop manufacturing. 


Then up went the prices to recompense 
the Germans for their losses sustained 
in putting the enterprise out of busi- 
ness. Also, they were so afraid that 
even then someone might reveal the 
sham which they were maintaining be- 
fore the world, that they secretly paid 
money to dye-masters in order to have 
them always ask the mill-owners for 
German dyes. i 

into the cans of dye which the Chinese 
coolie used for his blue clothing. This 
was to prevent him from even trying 
any other kind. Throughout the world 
all Germans were pledged to live this 
great lie and give it new strength upon 
every occasion. And the men of the 
world, particularly those whose oppor- 
tunity for reading and study had been 
small, believed, for it was worth no 
one’s while to contradict it. Those who 
knew that the Germans were not any 
more intelligent than other men, said: 
“The Germans make good dyes and 
coal-tar products; if they want people 
to believe they are sorcerers, or that 
they receive special knowledge from the 
Creator, it will do no harm.” 


But there came a time when it was 
necessary that this great lie should be 
disproved and discredited. This has 
happened, but the news that it has hap- 
pened has not yet been spread about 
widely enough for all to know it. The 
great German pretence of superiority 
in organic chemistry has been proved 
false, not because the German soldiers 
were beaten by the soldiers of the Allies, 
but because while the Germans were so 
busy fighting that they could not attend 
to the wants of the world in the matter 
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of coal-tar dyes and other manufac- 
tures, the Allies succeeded in making 
these very same things for themselves. 

Before the end of the war, the chem- 
ists of Germany found themselves un- 
able to keep pace with the chemists of 
France, of England and of North 
America. The Germans had been think- 
ing and planning the use of poisonous 
gases for years ; the Allies accomplished 
the same thing and succeeded in making 
a gas superior to the Germans’ must 
deadly one, all in a matter of months 
after they put their minds to the prob- 
lem and began to study it. 

And they began to make other coal- 
tar products, among them the dyes 
which the Germans declared could be 
made nowhere else. And this should be 
noted carefully and remembered; The 
dyes which they make are not at present 
superior to the German dyes, and they 
are not inferior to the German dyes. 
They are, dye for dye, exactly the same 
as the German products, and no amount 
of words can alter this. 

In four years the chemists of the 
Allies produced what the chemists of 
Germany labored forty years to pro- 
duce. It is not the purpose of this jour- 
nal to state that which is not true, for 
only upon truth can confidence find 
support. In consequence, the statement 
is not here made that the Allies have 
yet produced every dye which the Ger- 
mans made, but that those dyes which 
they have made are the same (not su- 
perior; not inferior) as the German 
dyes. And the further true statement 
is made that they have the knowledge of 
how to make the other dyes, and that 
the factories and machinery to make 
vat dyes will be created. It is important 
to understand that they have proved 
to the world that these dyes can be made 
by any nation and any people who will. 


And of the coal-tar chemical industry 
of the United States, which was spoken 
of at the beginning of this article; this 
news is not yet widely circulated. For 
a time there was doubt as to whether 
the results accomplished by United 
States chemists were to be protected 
and fostered so that they might con- 
tinue to grow. Now the Government 
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of the United States has about decided 
to help them, and this is important to 
the world, for it means that those who 
seek coal-tar dyes, drugs, medicines, 
perfumes, flavoring extracts and photo- 
graphic chemicals will be able to obtain 
them, of a quality which equals that of 
any in the world, from the Unted States. 
This is what we seek to tell you in this 
article. 


We do not seek to rob anyone else of 
credit, and so we say that France will 
do the same. England will do the same. 
Italy will do the same, and others. But 
this is a United States magazine and 
naturally one would not expect to find 
in it articles about the French, English 
and Italian dye makers. Our duty is to 
tell of the United States coal-tar dye in- 
dustry, and of this we will speak further 
in our issue next month. 


What this article teaches is that the 
United States has a coal-tar chemical 
industry which can take its place with 
that of any country. Many do not yet 
believe it. 


| American Aniling Products, Ine. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK : 
Works: Nyack, N. Y. i 


Amanil Colors for Cotton 
Union Colors for Mixed Goods : 
Amacid Colors for Dress Goods 


FOR MEN’S WEAR: 


Amacid Chrome Colors 
Alizarine Navy Blue 
Alizarine Chrome Red 
Alizarine Yellow 
Alizarine Brown 


Basic Colors 
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Offices: 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Danville, Va 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Published weekly by 


HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 Park Row, New York Tel. Barclay 4879 


Pointed solely toward the welfare and growth of 
the American Dyestuff Industry. Unbiased contri- 
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A. P. HOWES, Publisher 
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TO OUR FOREIGN FRIENDS 


This issue of the Reporter is being 
distributed to upwards of a thousand 
importers and consumers of dyestuffs 
in foreign countries, in addition to our 
regular subscribers. From this time 
forward the third issue of each month 
will specialize in this manner in the ex- 
port field for American dyestuffs. We 
trust that our foreign friends, into 
whose hands the REporTER comes, will 
accept it in the spirit in which it 1s sent 
—a sincere desire to extend and 
strengthen relations between our Amer- 
ican dyestuff manufacturers and the 
consumers of these products in foreign 
lands. 

America is eager for a share of your 
patronage. More than this, we desire 
your friendship and will leave no stone 
unturned in an effort to justify your 
confidence. 


IMPROVED EXPORT CONDI- 
TIONS 


Recent conversations which the pub- 
lisher of the Reporter has been priv- 
ileged to enjoy with visiting represena- 
tives of importing houses in foreign 
countries leads us to believe that there 
has been very marked improvement 
during the last few months in the qual- 
ity, variety and packing of American 
dyestuffs shipped for foreign con- 
sumption. 

There was a time when the opinion 
held abroad of American dyestuff man- 
ufacturers was not of the best. For 
this unfavorable opinion there were two 
chief causes, one of which was beyond 
our control and for the other of which 
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certain unscrupulous exporters were 
largely to blame. The first was the dif- 
ficulty encountered by our American 
manufacturers in producing standard 
goods of uniform character. This led 
to complaints as much from the domes 
tic as from the foreign consumer but 
was, we are glad to say, a condition 
which has, to a very great extent, 
righted itself. It was not to be ex 
pected that an industry of but a few 
years’ standing could immediately pro- 
duce goods as uniform as those turned 
out by concerns which had been pro 
ducing them for generations. The sec 
ond complaint, which was of adultera 
tion, misrepresentation, and other um 
principled trade methods, was chiefly 
directed against the type of exporting 
house, so numerous in the early day: 
of the war, which sold anything and 
everything without regard to quality of 
service—the one idea being to get thg 
foreigner’s money while the getting wa 
This latter class of concern, wé 
are glad to say, has practically disap 
peared and from this time forward we 
feel safe in assuring foreign consumer 
that they may expect just as fair treat 
ment from the manufacturers and rep 
utable exporters of American dyestuft 
as they have ever from an} 
other source. 
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PERMANENT AMERICAN DYE 
STUFF INDUSTRY ASSURED | 


Six months ago those who have bee 


foremost in the development of thé 
American dyestuff industry felt a cer 
tain hesitation in predicting positively 
for its future. Nearly all of their stated 
ments were qualified with certain “ifs.9 
To-day, however, we note a_ ver} 
marked change. The rapid awakening 
of public sentiment in favor of a self: 
contained American dyestuff industry 
tatken together with the recent actio 
of the War Trade Board in appointing 
a temporary licensing commission ang 
backed by the very favorable testimony 
given by the largest American consum- 
ers of dyestuffs before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Re 

resentatives while hearings on the Long 
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worth bill were in progress, have made 
even the former skeptics confident of 
the future of our dyestuff industry. 

The Reporter feels confident that 
Congressional action will shortly be 
taken which will place the dyestuff in- 
dustry, so far as our domestic consump- 
tion is concerned, on a safe and perma- 
nent basis. Whether or not we shall be 
able to compete successfully for a share 
of the world’s business in dyestuffs de- 
pends largely, we believe, on the intel- 
ligence and energy which our manufac- 
turers display in seeking export trade. 
The one great difficulty with American 
manufacturers seeking foreign business 
has always been the “take it or leave it” 
attitude which they have adopted. They 
have been slow to realize that the whims 
of foreign purchasers must be catered 
to just as religiously as those of domes- 
tic consumers if business is to be gained 
and kept. We feel that this lesson has 
been, to a large extent, learned and that 
from this time forward American man- 
ufacturers will continue to develop for- 
eign trade relations in a manner which 
will leave no doubt as to their pleasant- 
ness and permanency. 


MODE SHADES PRODUCED BY 
AMERICAN-MADE DYES— 
FALL, 1919 
By Dr. Louts J. Matos 

One of the greatest aids towards 
standardizing colors and shades is the 
2ppearance at regular intervals of shade 
cards showing dyeings on one or more 
fabrics, the colorings of which are des- 
tined to serve as a guide in the prepara- 
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THE HELLER & MERZ CO. 


505 Hudson Street, New York City 


Boston 


Chicago 


Pioneer Manufacturers of 


AMERICAN ANILINE DYES 
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tion of fabrics to meet the anticipated 
needs of manufacturers, and at the same 
time to supply a sufficient change to 
gratify the craving for different shades 
from season to season. 

When the first American standard 
shade card appeared a very wide range 
of colors was shown, but their selection 
was found to be open to criticism that 
there was not available in this country, 
at the time of the card’s appearance, a 
sufficient range of dyes to permit the 
mills to supply cloth to the trade meet- 
ing the suggestions contained in the 
card. The result was that many shades 
appearing on the market as matches for 
some of the suggested shades promptly 
faded, and this brought about deep 
seated complaints originating in various 
parts of the country. 


Subsequent shade cards, so-called 
season cards, that appeared at intervals 
after the first card made its appearance, 
carried the same weakness; many of 
the shades suggested for the then ap- 
proaching season were beautiful to be- 
hold, soft and delicate and all of suffi- 
cient variety to be pleasing to the usual 
change of fashion, but there was not 
available the dyestuff to enable the mill 
man to deliver goods that would meet 
the objections raised soon after the ap- 
pearance of the first card. Conditions 
have materially changed, however; in 
the meantime a wider range of colors 
possessing very much better fastness is 
now readily available. 

The forthcoming 1919 Fall Card is- 
sued by the Textile Color Card Asso- 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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Special Offerings 


Azo Blue 
Azo Rubine 
Brilliant Scarlet 3 R 
Croceine Scarlet MOO 
Fast Red 

Benzopurpurine 4 B Conc. 

Direct Brilliant Blue 3 B 

Kanawha Chrome Fast Brown R 


Kanawha Chrome Fast Black D 
Croceine Orange 
Acid Bordeaux 
Cloth Red 
Zeta Sulphur Blue RSS 
Zeta Sulphur Blue GS 
Zeta Sulphur BlueRS A 
Zeta Black 


A. KLIPSTEI 


644-652 Greenwich Street 


Cable Address: Klipstein, Newyork 








‘STABBED. 1872 


ican Made Chemicals, 
laning Materials, Etc. 





ortqand Manufacturers’ Agents 






For Prompt Shipment 


Orgization Is 
. Alpha Black 


Gallocyanine . 
Sneeze Blue 
Alizarine Yellow R 
Weva Indigo 
Sulphur Olive 


Caustic Soda 
Caustic Potash 
Yellow Prussiates 
Soda Ash 
Potato Flour 
Aniline Oil 
Aniline Salt 


nspomon Facilities 
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ANk COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Codes: A B C 4th & 5th Ed., Bentley’s, Lieber’s 
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MODE SHADES PRODUCED BY 
AMERICAN MADE DYES 


(Continued from page 9.) 


ciation comprehends a range of shades 
upon both silk and worsted fabrics that 
are not difficult to produce from a tech- 
nical standpoint, and which present 
shades that without doubt will make it 
possible for garment designers and dec- 
orators to make the most of. There 
the modifications of blue shades, nine 
are nine tones included in the blues and 
reds of various tones and hues, two 
browns and an orange, two greens and 
a complement of so-called mode shades. 
Of particular interest to the silk dyer 
will be the formulz to use in duplicating 
the shades shown on this card, and for 
his guidance the following recipes are 
suggested. For the production of these 
shades, the dyer will require the use of 
only seven separate dyes; this is a very 
limited palette. and with the proper un- 
derstanding of each one of the proper- 
ties of the dyes named the dyer should 
be able to produce a full wide range of 
intermediate tones and satisfy every de- 
mand that may be made upon his dye 
house. The names over formule are 
the standard names adopted by the 
Color Card Association, and appear to 
be appropriate for the resulting shade: 
Burnt Orange 
1% Orange A Conc. 
1/64% Alphazurine G 
1/64% Fast Red S 
Persimmon 
314% Orange A Conc. 
1% Fast Fuchsine 6 B 
3/16% Buffalo Black NBR 
Henna 
5/16% Buffalo Black NBR 
114% Fast Fuchsine 6 B 
4% Orange A Conc. 
Louvain 
5/16% 
1/128% 
Bruges 
1% Buffalo Black NBR 
1/64% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Ember 
9/16% Orange A Conc. 
34% Fast Red S 
%%-—Acid Green L 


Buffalo Black NBR 
Wool Violet 4 BN 
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Ghent 
2% Buffalo Black NBR 
1%% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Cuba 
1%% Orange A Conc. 
10/16% Fast Red S 
1%% Buffalo Black NBR 


Mahogany 
15/16% 
6 /16% 
5/16% 
Juniper 
14% Alphazurine G 
Y%4% Orange A Conc. 
Spruce 
4% Alphazurine G 
1% Orange A Conc. 
Peanut 
3 /64% 
1/64% 
Beech 
4% Orange A Conc. 
5/16% Alphazurine G 
1/16% Fast Fuchsine 6 


Pelt 


Orange A Conc. 
Fast Red S 
Buffalo Black NBR 


Orange A Conc. 
Alphazurine G 


1% Orange A Conc. 
5/16% Alphazurine G 
144% Fast Fuchsine 6 
Cardinal 
6% Fast Red S 
Barberry 
14% 
5/16% 
Oxblood 
214% Fast Red S 
9/16% Alphazurine G 
France 
1% Buffalo Black NBR 
4% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Navy No. 2 
2% Buffalo Black NBR 
14% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Navy No 3 
3% Buffalo Black NBR 
7/16% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Rark 
7%% Orange A Conc. 
4% Acid Green L 
1/6% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Delphinium 
3/16% Buffalo Black NBR 
1/16% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Copenhagen 
3/16% Buffalo Black NBR 
%% Wool Violet 4 BN 


Fast Red S 
Acid Green L 





—~ 


a 
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Liheria 
21/3% 
2% 
YG 
Denmark 
1% 
J 
Lava 
1%% Orange A Conc. 
1%4% Acid Green L 
4% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Bat 
114%% 
14% 
1/3% 
Dianthus 
10/16% 


Orange A Conc. 
Acid Green L 
Wool Violet 4 BN 


Buffalo Black NBR 
Wool Violet 4 BN 


Orange A Conc. 
Acid Green L 
Wool Violet 4 BN 


Fast Red S 
1@% Acid Green L 
14 % Orange A Conc. 
Pomegranate 
144% Fast Red S 
5/16% Acid Green L 
Petunia 
2% Fast Fuchsine 6 B 
14% Acid Green L 
1% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Grape 
5/16% 
29/16% 
114% 
Malaga 
2% Fast Red S 
Alphazurine G 


Orange A Conc. 
Fast Fuchsine 6 B 
Buffalo Black NBR 


In the foregoing formule attention 
is directed to the dye named as AI- 
phazurine G; this product is now 
manufactured in small quantities, and 
probably owing to its limited produc- 
tion, due to conditions beyond con- 
trol, at the moment there may be an 
insufficient quantity to meet every de- 
mand. But the manufacturers are 
diligently working on the problem of 
increasing the output, so that within 
a reasonable time the requirements of 
dvers may be met. 

It may be of interest to worsted 
dyers to know that the same general 
line of colors listed above will serve 


the purposes of worsted dyeing by- 


methods familiar to manufacturers of 
that class of fabrics. The fashionable 
shades upon worsted goods shown in 
the new Fall 1919 Shade Card include 
ten colors that should prove interest- 
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ing alike to manufacturers and gar- 
ment makers.—Silk. 


THREE NEW JU. S. COLORS 

During the month of May three new 
colors were announced from the labora- 
tories of the .National Aniline and 
Chemical Company, Inc., New York 
City. 

Cotton Blue B is an acid blue that 
will especially interest the silk dyer, the 
paper manufacturer, and the ink maker. 
It will also take the place of a blue for 
laundry purposes, formerly used. 

Erie Violet 3R. This color has been 
the subject of prolonged study and tests, 
and is believed to be the brightest and 
fastest Violet now available for the 
American market. It is adapted to 
work on cotton, cotton and silk, and 
other mixtures. 

Sulphur Green T. This new type is 
said to be the brightest Sulphur Green 
now offered. It has been found to pre- 
sent excellent fastness to light, and this 
with other qualities makes it of especial 
interest to the woolen industry. 


butterworth-Judson Corporation 


61 Broadway, New York 


Plants: 
Lyndhurst, N.J. 
Medford, Mass. 


Newark, N.J. Baltimore, Md. 


poo 0 


The Solubility of This Product Is Equal, and 
in a Great Many Cases Superior, 
to Pre-War Types 


Newark en Black PV 


A Color of Unexcelled Fastness to Fulling 
and Potting : 


Newark Chrome Black FF 


A Color of Excellent Fastness to Fulling and 
ight. Suitable for Raw Stock, 
Yarn and Piece Dyeing 
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THE DYE-GEST 


A department which aims to reflect and epitomize editorial comment ap- 
pearing in the daily press of the nation, which concerns the American Dyestuff 


Industry. 


Complete typewritten copies of any of the editorials which are e-- 


tracted here may he had for a charge of twenty-five cents each. 


THE WAYS AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE DYE HEARING 


The recent dye hearing of the House 
Ways and Means Committee still con- 
tinues to occupy the time and thoughts 
of our editors, who appear always will- 
ing to take up the question and have a 
fling at laying down the proper course 
for that hard-worked committee to fol- 
low. As before, the vast majority of 
the dailies favor protective measures, 
usually a heightened tariff plus a licens- 
ing body of some sort; or, when they 
are less specific, show that their hearts 
are in the right place by calling for 
“whatever protective measures may be 
necessary” to insure the permanency of 
the dye industry as a United States in- 
stitution. 

A notable exception to the general 
run of editorial comment is furnished 
by the Dayton (Ohio) Herald. This 
paper feels decidedly pessimistic over 
the Tariff Commission’s 1918 Coal-Tar 
Chemical Census, which, it thinks, has 
“dissipated the belief that the dye prob- 
lem was one that had been solved by 
America.” In speaking further of the 
“disappointing facts” which it declares 
the census has brought to light, it in- 
terprets certain phrases in that docu- 
ment to mean that the Tariff Commis- 
sion had been finding fault with our dye 
makers, and shows its own inclination 
toward the belief that they have been 
chasing the almighty dollar while neg- 
lecting the subject of vat colors. Al- 
though not one single conclusion—save 
the two set off by quotation marks 
above—is put into words in this edi- 
torial (the whole being little more than 
a piece of straight reporting) yet its 
tone indicates unmistakably that the 
writer believes there should be no ob- 


stacles placed in the way of free and 
easy importation of German and other 


ton (Pa.) Republican fells strongly that 
“it now becomes the duty of Congress 
to protect this industry against German 
competition.” It states its belief that 
“a very creditable and substantial dye 
industry has been developed here” and 
that our experience of the past four 
years have “proved the value of the 
protective tariff policy.” 
we may be at peace with the world, 
“American interests come first,” it 
thinks, and asserts that the only right 
road open to the Government is “to 
regulate the sale of the imported prod- 
ucts so that they shall not destroy the 
home industry built up here by Amer- 
ican enterprise. 

The von Bernstorff episode is made 
the text of the New York Herald’s ser- 
monette on the dye industry as a logical 
center for espionage, and it agrees, with 
Joseph Choate, Jr., that both dyes and§ 
diplomacy can be made into extremely§ 
effective weapons in the hands of such 
an astute individual as the one just men- 
tioned. It concludes that “The United# 
States has shown that it could get alongy 
without both German dyes and German 
diplomacy.” 

If the Bernstorff phase of the testi-j 
mony proved the most interesting part} 
of the hearing to the New York news- 
paper, the story of Germany’s explo-J 
sive works and the resulting vast accu-f 
mulation of dyes as the result of four 
years of war, intrigued the interest of} 
the Norwalk (Conn.) Hour, which says 
that the effect of this waiting store 
upon the American industry “can be 
readily understood,” and that “the situ- 
ation is one that calls for the safeguard- 
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ing of this industry and it is a matter 
which ought to receive not only proper 
but early action.” 

The Philadelphia Press concludes 
with the Reporter that the people who 
appealed to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to recommend protection for the 
dye industry “have made out a very 
strong case.” It also takes the view that 
“Congress should do its full part in the 
protection of this essential American 
industry, and make effective the loss of 
the major portion of the world’s dye 
trade as another debit which the Ger- 
mans may mark down in their own book 
as the result of their attempt to rule the 
world.” 

Evidently the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser is somewhat distrustful of 
the honor of American dye makers, for 
it Says: 

“If Germany is to be shut out of the 
American dye market on _ patriotic 
grounds, all well and good. But we 
could wish that as soon as possible 


} American dye makers would put an 


article on the market just as good as 
any of their foreign competitors can 
make. They should not rely entirely 
upon the patriotism of Americans to 
save them from unpleasant competition, 
but they should return the favor which 
self-denying Americans are doubtless 
willing to grant, by putting a superior 
grade of dyestuffs on the market. This, 
we regret to report, American manufac- 
turers have so far failed to do.” 

But in its concluding paragraph this 
writer softens down his cynicism a bit 
with the following: “But the industry is 
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comparatively new to Americans. We 
are superior manufacturers in most 
fields and there would seem to be no 
reason why we should not come to ex- 
cel in making dyes.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer would be 
our choice for first prize among this 
week’s selections, for the manner in 
which it goes after the Germans, ham- 
mer and tongs—and anyone else who 
would interfere with the development 
of an independent, complete dye indus- 
try in this country. Under the heading 
“Keep Dyes Out of the Country,” it 
develops its arguments in the following 
editorial, which we herewith reproduce 
in full: 


“When the Ways and Means Com- 
mitte digs down a little deeper into the 
tariff question, it is likely to discover 
that there is one American industry that 
no duty, however high, will be able to 
protect—that of the manufacture of 
dyes. 

“Few Americans realize the tremen- 
dous power that was wielded by Germany 
through the development of dyes and 
their by-products. There is close con- 
nection between dyes and high explo- 
sives. Germany long ago discovered 
this, and by keeping control of the dye 
markets throughout the world she be- 
lieved that she could dominate the world 
physically. Her dye chemists evolved 
forces that were expected to demolish 
her adversaries whenever “The Day” 
should arrive. Her agents were planted 
everywhere. In the United States they 
strangled our own efforts to gain a foot- 
hold. Whenever a plant sprung up, 
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(INCORPORATED) 


128 Duane Street 
Boston 


Chicago 
86 Federal Street 305 W. Randolph St. 


|| KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. | 


Providence Philadelphia 
52 Exchange Place 


COAL-TAR DYES and COLORS 


Extracts of Logwood, Fustic, Hypernic, Indigo—Hematine 
“Heald’s” Quercitron Bark Extract—For Wool and for Cotton 


i 
New York City 
111 Arch Street 


HYDROSULPHITE Concentrated Powder—BLANKIT—DECROLINE 
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they put it out of business by under- 
selling at a loss. They took out hun- 
dreds of patents. Their paid spies were 
in the textile mills and wherever dyes 
were used. Outside of actual warfare 
on the field of battle, there was nothing 
more brutal than the methods they em- 
ployed to kill off any American attempt 
to manufacture. They feared competi- 
tion, because the dye industry would in- 
evitably lead to a more complete knowl- 
edge of explosiyes. It was one of their 
own representatives right here in the 
United States, who stumbled upon the 
mustard gas which they employed in 
the war. This secret was carefully pre- 
served for German use. 

“So tremendously important is the 
dye industry with all that it involves in 
warfare to the Germans that they will 
strive in every way to preserve it. We 
say, therefore, that no duty, no matter 
how high, may serve to foster the dye 
plants that have been erected in the 
United States. True, we now have the 
German patents and all of the German 
secrets as to colors and shades, but the 
plants cannot be run at a loss, and if 
Germany is permitted to invade the 
market she will herself shoulder heavy 
losses in the renewal of her old policy 
to maintain a monopoly. 

“There is only one way to safety— 
forbid the importation of all dyes for 
a term of years.” 


With a capital of $125,000 the Eden- 
ton Hosiery Mills have been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New York at 

Edenton, that State. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 

All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- | 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE. 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- | 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


W. S. F. Co—Question—We re- 
spectfully request information on the 
proper method of dyeing acid colors in 
broken gum soap bath. Our trouble 
seems to be an excess of oleic acid in 
the soap which after the pieces are dyed 
shows up very greasy, bringing with it 
much of the color. We have used nearly 
all kinds of soap from brown oil-bars 
to pure olive oil soap and also soften 
our water to prevent decomposition of 
the soap, but occasionally we have this 
trouble above mentioned. 


Answer—The amount of free fat 
acids liberated in a silk dyebath depends 
on the amount of acid added to the bath, 
except in such cases as where there is 
a deficiency of soap and any excess of 
acid remains simply as excess acid after 
all the soap has been decomposed. If 
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A limited number of samples 
received for analysis, and 
working formulae furnished 
for their reproduction. 


Cenficental advice to chemists, su- 
perintendents and assistants, on mat- 
ters pertaining to the industry. 

Dr. Charles B. Davis 


Care of American Dyestuff Reporter 
469 West 152nd St., New York City 
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you are using too much acid a decrease 
in the amount will lessen the trouble, 
but we are rather inclined to believe 
that your soap is too rich to begin with 
and that you might use a much smaller 
quantity in the dyebath. A boil-off re- 
quires 25 per cent of the weight of the 
silk in the gum and of this liquor, after 
use, we may take about one quarter of 
the dyebath and the rest water. 

There may be another trouble that 
you have blamed on the oleic acid. 
Perhaps the throwster is using large 
quantities of mineral oil in his emulsion 
which accumulates in your boil-off 
liquor and as it neither saponifies nor 
forms an emulsion in the dyebath it 
would naturally adhere to the goods. 

As far as soap is concerned we know 
from having seen it tried that Ivory 
soap chips, made from cocoanut oil, 
give excellent results. 


A. R. C.—Question—A sample of 
sizing gum which we are using appears 
under the microscope to be corn starch 
with no evidence of the granules having 
disintegrated. It is to be presumed 
that this starch has undergone some 
treatment, possibly with the object of 
converting all or part of it into so- 
called soluble starch, which if I am cor- 
rectly informed is a rather indefinite 
product somewhere between starch 
proper and dextrine. 

What method of analysis can you 
suggest to determine just what this 
product is? Can I determine what per- 
centage of it has been acted upon by 
the treatment? Any information or ref- 
erence you can give me will be appre- 
ciated. Please enclose memorandum 
of charges for this and I will send 
check. 

Answer—If the starch has been 
wholly or partly transformed into the 
soluble variety this would involve the 
destruction of the outer coating of the 
granules and would be visible under 
the microscope. If, however, the starch 
had been wholly or partly dextrinized 
the shape of the granules would be very 
little changed but the color would be 
more or less yellow according to the de- 
gree of the change. The actual condi- 
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tion of the sample can be readily ascer- 
tained by staining the material with di- 
lute Iodine solution. Raw starch as well 
as boiled and soluble starch gives an in- 
tense blue color while dextrine gives a 
reddish color. Under the microscope 
these colors can be readily distinguished 
and some grains may be visible in which 
parts are changed while other parts still 
give the blue color. No exact quanti- 
tative methods of analysis are possible 
on account of the colloidal condition of 
both soluble starch and dextrine and the 
impossibility of filtration so as to get 
a sharp separation from the insoluble 
variety. A rough separation can be 
made, however, by stirring the sample 
with a large amount of cold water and 
allowing to settle, then pouring off the 
soluble starch and dextrine solution and 
leaving the raw starch as a sediment. 
Repeat this several times then collect 
the raw starch, dry it and weigh after 


drying. 


The lack of necessary capital with 
which to do business has been. one 
worry, at least, from which the Ameri- 
can dye industry has been singularly 
free. If the committee will only pro- 
vide us with the Ways, we’ll find the 
Means. 


R. Lechner Co., Inc. 


Specialists in Dyestuffs, 
Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 


200 Fifth Avenue New York 
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We urge that the Textile Industry support the 
stand of the American Dyestuff Reporter 
for an American Dyestuff Industry. 
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SIZINGS — FINISHINGS — SOFTENERS 
SEYDEL MFG. CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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MR. PALMER’S ARTICLES IN 
THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST 


Attorney-General A. Mitchell Palmer 
is contributing to current issues of the 
Saturday Evening Post a series of three 
articles on “Enemy Property in the 
United States.” The second of these 
articles, which appears in the issue of 
July 19, is of exceptional interest to the 
Dyestuff fraternity as it comprises a 
complete account of the operations of 
the German interests in this country 
during the period of the late war. This 
article is undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting, authoritative and compre- 
hensive which has yet been written on 
this subject and, coming as it does from 
one who had an opportunity to get at 
the very innermost insides of the Ger- 
man machinations, is one which no per- 
son who is interested in the American 
Dyestuff industry should fail to read 
carefully. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


John Campbell & Co., announce the 
cpening of a branch office, on July 1, 
at 33 India Street, Boston. At this new 
address they will also maintain a ware- 
house at which stock will be carried, 
enabling quick deliveries to be made to 
New England points. The new branch 
will be in charge of E. G. Quin. 


The Sterling Color Company has 
moved into new offices at 122 West 
Street, corner of Dey Street, New York 
City. The Peerless Color Company, 
Inc., is located at the same address. 


The International Agricultural Cor- 
poration, organized for the production 
of acid phosphates and fertilizers, has 
secured a site comprising 17 acres near 
the Merrimac Chemical Company’s 
plant at North Woburn, Mass., and will 
erect buildings to cost $250,000. 


Ross Phillips, East Rochester, N. Y., 
operating a plant for the manufacture 
of chemicals, etc., is planning for the 
removal of the works to a new location 
in the South Main Street district of 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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Wise & Whitlock, Inc., 373 Fourt 
Avenue, New York, have been ap 
pointed selling agents for both the da 
mestic and export business of the Davi 
Hosiery Company, Reading, Pa. 


To carry on the sponging, shrinking 
and dyeing of textiles, the Victory Clotf 
Sponging Company, Inc., has been im 
corporated under the laws of New York 
The capital of the new company is $10, 
000, and headquarters are in New York 
City. 


To manufacture yarns and othef 
cloths of cotton, wool, ‘silk and othef 
fabrics, the Victory Yarn Mills have 
been incorporated with a capital of $1, 
000,000 under the laws of North Car4 
olina. The company’s headquarters 
will be located in Gastonia, that State 


To manufacture, sell and deal in and 
with varnish, paint, chemicals, etc., thé 
Mountain Varnish & Color Compan 
has been incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware with a capital of $1,500,000, 
Headquarters will be located in Wil- 
mington. 


The Donte Chemical Company, Inc., 
of Brooklyn, has been chartered, with a 
capital of $50,000. The directors are 
J. Doniger, Samuel Goldman and Min- 
nie Doniger, of Brooklyn. 


The National Barium & Chemical 
Company, Railroad Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, manufacturers of chemicals, 
have completed arrangements for the 
erection of a new plant, to be located 
near Union Street and Natural Bridge 
road, at a probable cost of $100,000. 


The recently incorporated Fabri- 
cated Textile Corporation at Albany, 
N. Y., is to start with the production of 
handkerchiefs, but plans are under con- 
sideration that may lead to the weaving 
of cotton goods. It has a capital stock 
of $100,000. 











AMERICAN MADE 


DYESTUFFS and INTERMEDIATES 


ORTHO TOLUIDINE 
MIXED TOLUIDINE 
TOLIDINE X YLIDINE 
METANILIC ACID 


ANILINE DYES & CHEMICALS, Inc. 


Cedar and Washington Streets, New York City 
COLUSA 


BOSTON CITTCAGO PHILADELPHIA {BUS, GA 


CONSULT US 
About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


15 Park Row, New York City 





H. A. METZ & CO.,, Inc. 


122 Hudson Street 
New York, N.Y. 


American Made Products 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing and 
Finishing Materials, Etc. 


Dyestufts 
Colors 
Sizing and 
Finishing Materials | 


| Consolidated Color | 
sis aaa + and Chemical Co. 
| ; | Newark, N. J. 


Dyestuffs Central Dyestuft 


and ——— and Chemical Co. 


Intermediates Newark, N. J. 


BOSTON, 130 Oliver Street ATLANTA, 1418 Empire Building 

PHILADELPHIA, 132 Chestnut St. CHICAGO, 317 Clark Street 

PROVIDENCE, 23 S. Main Street SAN FRANCISCO, 20-22 Natoma St. 
CHARLOTTE, 210 South Tryon Street 












